


** Prompt to improve and toinvite, 
‘* We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR QALBS. mother! Would to God! oh, my father, that 





. like her, thou hadst that strength which robs 
a To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, the grave of its victory.’ 
i sata 2 yer ape The cares of the son were, however, una- 
vailing, and the unha man was now evi- 
=e a dently struggling with’ the last conflict of 
humanity. ‘The heart of Henry was torn with 
(Coneluded.) unutterable anguish, and his spirit wrestled 
The morning sun rose in its wonted bright-|in ceaseless prayer for the suffereg. As he 
ness on the village of , but Henry was al-| bent over the bed of death, his lips instinct- 
ready winding his way over the distant plains.|ively moved ; and his father at length fixed his 
He had left hishome to seek the spirit’s repose, | glazed eye wildly on his face. 
and found himself now tossing on the billows} ‘Prayest thou for me,’ he said, ‘for me! 
of passion, where the soul never sleeps. Such) who never taught thee even the form of 
are the mists that veil futurity to the eyes of|prayer? But for thee it matters not. ‘There 
man. Were he not guided by the arm of Je-| was one who led thee by secret paths to thy 
hovah, where would he wander in thedarkness God, and preserved thee, amid the exampie 
of his path ? Henry completed his intended ‘of a father’s vices, from the deadly contamina~ 
tour, and ence more sought the paternal roof.' tion of guilt.’ 
To a mind like his, accustomed to commune; ‘And wilt thou not pray also, my father? 
with itself, solitude is the most efficient anti-|Even at this’ dreadful hour the voice of 
dote for unavailing regret. He who dares to supplication shall be heard.’ 
probe his own heart, will spurn its weakness,! ‘Pray?’ said the dying man in a deep and 
and tear away its follies. Henry was soon/hollow voice, and who shall dare to lift the 
calm, though not happy. Malvina was not,/ hands of fraud to the throne of Jehovah ?? 
indeed, to be forgotten, but he thought of her| Henry shuddered, and a momentary silence 
rather as sume unearthly vision than a being followed. He then exclaimed, as if roused 
of mortality, and again assuming the quiet;by a new and sudden energy— 
round of practical duties, he spurned for ever| ‘If there is aught of injustice resting on 
those brilliant dreams of imagination that! your soul, oh! my father, suffer it not to pags 
insidiously riot on the strength of the soul. without entering the fearful account. For this 
Meanwhile, a fatal disease had seized on the! purpose, perhaps, mercy yet stays your depar- 
fraine of his father, and again it was the part|ture. Let me conjure thee, by the terrors of 
of Henry to keepa ceaseless vigil in the cham-) the grave, lose not a moment in transferring 
ber of suffering; not, however, as when he| to your son the high duty of restitution.’ 
watched the calm decay of his uncomplaining| A faint gleam passed over the countenasce 
mother, were these vigils cheered by the light|of the father, and he looked at Henry with 
of a spirit at peace with heaven. Amid the|unwonted tenderness. acs 
agonies of disolving nature, the elder Arville| ‘* Knowest thou,’ he at length said, * that 
clung to life with a desperate intensity; and} this long delayed restitution will sweep away 
while his disease baffled human skill, he strug- thy expected inheritance ?” 
gled with death as the warvior struggles with| * And what is the wealth of earth,’ exc!ai ned 
his mortal enemy. Henry, ‘ thatits price should be an everlasting 
‘Ah! thought Henry, as day after day he| heritage ?” 
watched the parting soul, writhing, yet unbent,; ‘The expiring Arville seemed now imbued 
beneath the strong power of the spoiler, ‘Ah !| with pretarffifthiel strength, and at length 
how different was the departure of my saimted! distinctly unfolded a tale of fraud, long since 
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practiced on one who had trusted in his integ- 
rity, and was then reduced from affluence to 
a scanty pittance. Of his subsequent fate, or 
present residence, Arville was now entirely 
ignorant. 

‘But I will seek him,’ said Henry, ‘ with 
a vigilance that distance shall not baffle ; his 
right shall yet be restored, and his injuries 
effaced from the records of heaven.’ 

An hour after this, the penitent Arville 
expired with his hands clasped in voiceless, 
but fervent prayer. 

One absorbing purpose now animated Henry 
to exertion. ‘To trace out the victim of his 
father’s guilt, and redress his wrongs, was 
his only object of earthly solicitude. Months, 
however, passed away, and as yet inquiry was 
unavailing. He had just returned from along 
tour of fruitless search, and was sitting gloomy 
and alone in the splendid mansion, where he 
now felt himself to be an usurper, when he 
was surprized by the entrance of his reverend 
friend, Mr. Harley. Deep and mingled emo- 
tions for some time deprived him of utterance, 
and he flung himself into the arms of the good 
old man in silence. 

‘To what,’ he at length said, ‘am I indebted 
for this welcome visit > Kind and compassion- 
ate as you are, | cannot suppose that you have 
taken so long a journey for my exclusive grat- 
ification.’ 

«I was indeed led hither by other motives,’ 
replied Mr. Harley, * but the anticipated 


«Were they left friendless and in want? or 
had distant friends, or bequeathed wealth, 
preserved them from destitution ?’ 

«They were thrown on the world,’ said Mr. 
Harley, ‘pennyless, and without kindred or 
home. But, Henry,’ he added, with a chan- 
ged expression of countenance, ‘I cannot 
trifle with feelings sacred as yours—know, 
then, that the orphans of Sidney Howard are 
the interesting sisters of the Sabbath-school.’ 

Language is powerless to describe the 
emotions of Henry. We must hasten toa 
conclusion. Mr. Harley returned not alone. 
Respect for Malvina required the personal 
restoration of her rights, and Henry accom- 
panied him. He wished her prepared for the 
interview, and appointing an early hour for 
rejoining his friend, he remained at the village 
inn. Once more in the bosom of his family. 
Mr. Harley gradually unfolded the result of 
his journey. ‘Till new, from a deep regard to 
the delicacy of her feelings, she had been kept 
ignorant even of its purpose: mingled and 
overwhelming emotions wrought her whole 
frame during the disclosure, and she looked 
forward to the appointed arrival of Henry 
with an indefinable intensity of feeling. He 
arrived—he was already at her feet—he 
presented her the deeds which made the heirs 
of Sidney Howard the legal proprietors of the 
late Arville estate. 

‘Receive frum me,’ be said, ‘ the restoration 
of your paternal rights. I present them as 





pleasure of this meeting has divested the jour.) the representative of my father’s dying will— 


ney of fatigue. 


I come, however, in behalf of and beg, as the last boon I shall ever crave of 


the heirs of Sidaey Howard, to receive the| Malvina, that she will cease to exeerate his 


information in which a late advertisement of 


yours has announced him deeply interested.’ | 


‘Is Sidney Howard then dead? asked 
Henry, and a bitter pang of disappointment 
wrung his heart at receiving an aflirmative. 

‘ Lhad hoped.’ he said, ‘ to restore to himself 
his usurped rights—to obtain his forgiveness 
for the memory of the dead. But the will of 


heaven be done! ‘Tell me who are those that! 


inherit his claims.’ 

* His orphan children.’ 

‘Ah! then | willoo longerrepine. In discov- 
ering thisinjured family I am sufficiently blest.’ 

Mr. Harley now eiquired into the nature 
and extent of those claims that were yet to 
be unfolded. 


Henry for a moment hesitated. From his 


|unfortunate memory.’ 
Henry paused ; his dark eye was lifted to 
‘her face with a. mingled expression of dignity 
‘and tenderness, and his pale countenance 
|glowed with the enthusiasm of holy feeling. 

‘Tell me, Malvina,’ he continued, and the 
tones of his voice had now something of yet 
junsubdued passion, and the purple veins of 
his wan temples swelled with emotion, ‘tell 
me, Malvina, gentle and amiable as you are, 
may | not hope that you will forgive the deep 
injuries of your family? 

Malvina gradually recovered her wontad 
calmness. 

‘Rise,’ she said, giving her hand to Henry 
and think not that aught dear to you can 
| inspire. ungentle feeling—all that is passed is 








venerable friend he could reserve nothing,| already and forever effaced from my memory, 
and the crimes of his father flushed his pale| save that while I was yet the child of penury, 
cheek. The disclosure, however, was at length] you would have shared with me your better 
made—he tok! his shame, his sorrows, and his! fortunes—that for my sake you would have 
pians forthe future. Mr. Harley listened | cherished the fatherless children whose fate 
with paternal interest, and then folded him to| was united with my own.’ 
his heart with pious affection. ‘Alas!’ said Henry, ‘why do you touch 
‘Nuble youth, in thus renouncing the wealth| this chord of agony ? why probe the wound 
that has hitherto surrounded you, you become! that can never heal ?? 
invested with a splendour far above the con-| * Stay your reproaches,’ said Malvina.— 
trol of circumstances.’ « When I last saw you, could the daughter 





Phe chiidren of the deceas@ Tloward now! of Sidney Howard at that time have become a 
| member of your family? That season of trial 


became the subject of inquiry. 
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is, however, past; and if I still retain a place! reasoned, and thus she actually thought—but 
in your affections, receive at length a heart} I knew her betterthan she knew herself. Her 
which has long been yours, and accept in trust! affections were as rich and overflowing as her 
the future guardianship of my orphan sisters.’| mental energies, and her craving for human 

‘A week after, the covenant of hearts was|sympathy was in direct proportion to that in- 
forever sealed. Mr. Harley pronounced the | intense love of beauty, which in her, amounted 
bridal benediction, and those that had given} to an intellectual passion. That she woufd 


even of their penury to the orphans of the! love exclusively and extravagantly, [ had no 


deceased Howard, were the chosen friends | doubt ; and my penetration soon singled out 
who witnessed the sacred scenes, and who 


} an object. Ata large party I first saw her 
shared the future prosperity of Malvina: | with George Macdonough, the son of a rich 


Southerner, first in his class, and in the fall 
FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS JOURNAL. flush of manly beauty. I knew by the car- 
HARRIET BRUCE. | riage of his neck that he was a Virginian, and 
My friend Harriet Bruce was a tall, healthy, | the hauteur with which he received adulation, 
English looking girl, somewhat too large and {attracted my attention, as the pawing of a high 
vigourous for genuine beauty, yet gifted with! mettled horse would have done. His conver- 
a speaking expression, and a rich perpetual) sation with Harriet seemed at first to be of a 
colouring, that would bave made any other | sober and learned cast ; but on her part it soon 
face stylish and atractive. She was no fa-| became petulant. Now and then I heard some 
vourite with the gentlemen, but there was an! remarks, which seemed to relate to a transmi- 
indescribable something about her appearance | gration of souls, and a continual rise in iptel- 
and manners, which always compelled them! lectual existence. ‘On!’ exclaimed Harriet, 
to inquire who she was. No person ever) how that idea savors. of New-England house 
talked with her without remembering what) keeping—* How can a Virginian patronize @ 
she said; aud every one criticised what they! theory. so economical ? At that moment a 
could not forget. Yet it was not intellect that| very lovely girl entered the room, and the 
made her unpopular—hbad she chosen to affect | young man did not answer Miss Bruce’s ques- 
reckless misant!irepy, maudlin sensibility, or tion. ‘Ab, there is the beautiful Baltimorian,’ 
any other ‘ wart or stammer,’ whereby to dis-| said he— she whom I told you reminded me 
tinguish herself, she would have found plenty of that fine engraving of yours— ‘La Belle 
of admirers and imitators; Sut in her mind Suisse.” ‘She ts beautiful,’ said Harriet with 
genius was checked by manly philanthropy;ao unaffected warmth. ‘ Her full dark eyes 
and she could ill conceal her contempt of those are maguificent—what a pity it isthey are not 
who knew talent only by its most common lighted from within; that expressiou alone is 
diseases. ‘The consciousness of mental power | wanting to fill the measure of her glory -—The 
that lighted up her eye with such a burning! remark was wade to an inattentive listener ; 
spark of pride, and the expression of scorn! for Macdonough’s whole interest was absorbed 
forever dancing on her lip corners, ready to by the new comer. A slight shade passed 
embody itself in sarcasm, was unquestion-,over Harriet’s face—but it was too transient 
ably the true reason why this splendid crea-|to define the emotion in which it originated, 
ture became the Paria of the ball room. She and she smiled as she said ‘ you had best go 
was a strange sort of a D’Vernon—no, she | and talk to your powerful beauty——the body 
was nota D’Vernon, either—and as | now re-, should be where the spiritis.’? ‘That reproach 
member her, L cannot think of a single char-|is too severe, replied the Virginian. ‘Ll meant 
acter, living or imaginary,whom she did resem-! no reproach,’ she answered ; ‘I have observed 
ble. She fascinated her enemies, but never, that beauty is your idol, and { wish you to wor- 
pleased her friends. Power! power! and ship it’ ‘I did not think Miss Bruce had 
above all intellectual power, was the constant | observed my character sufficiently to form any 
dream of her wild ambition. ‘To have been|conclusion with regard to my taste” The 
sure of Madame de Stael’s reputation, she! pride of the proudest girl in Christendom was 
would have renounced human sympathy, andj roused—-and there was something indescribably 
lived unloving and unbeloved in this wide] provoking in her manner, as she answered, ‘I 
world of social happiness—there was such!assure you I think you quite a specimen in 
magnificence in the idea of sending one’s! your way.—Society is such a bag of polished 
magnificence abroad, like a spark of electriciiy, | marbles, that any thing odd is as valuable a 
to be active and eternal ; defying education in | study as the specimens of quartz, Mr. Symmes 
its form, duration, and power! Sometimes 1|may bring us. Your modesty has led you into 
talked of love and reminded ber how Madame |a mistake. I have really taken the trouble to 
de Stael herself had become its reluctant vie jebserve you.’ ‘Truly, Miss Bruce, you are 
tim. On this subject she often philosophized, | the most singular girl 1 ever met,’ said the of- 
and always laughed.—‘ Who,’ said she, scorn-|fended Southerner; ‘ you never did, said, or 
fully,—*‘ who that has felt the gush and the | thought any thing like any other person.’ 
thrill attendant upon fame, would be foolish} ‘ When a compliment is dovbthul, Chester- 
enough to exchange dominion over many, for field says one should alwaystake it; therefore 
the despotism of one ? ‘Thus Harrict Bruce} am obliged to you, Mr. Macdonough,’ replieg 
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Harriet—‘but as the conversation seems to 
be growing rather tart, L think we had better 
separate.’ And so saying she turned abruptly 
from him and turned her attention to me. 

During the remainder of the evening [ saw 

indications of a reconciliation—Harriet 
anced but once—Macdonough and La Belle 
Suisse were near her in the set, and they met 
frequently. ‘Fhe extreme nonchalance with 
which she now and then exchanged some cas- 
ual remark, led me to suspect that he had ob- 
tained more power over her extraordinary mind 
than any other individual had ever possessed ; 
but Harriet was no trifler, and I did not ven- 
ture to prophecy. 

Time passed on,—and with it nearly passed 
the remembrance of this skirmish of words, and 
the thoughts thereby suggested. My unman- 
ageable friend seldom alladed to the fascina- 
ting acquaintance she had formed; and when 


“ 


* George, and suddenly correcting herself 
with an extraordinary confusion. Had my 
friend indulged in habits of girlish trifiing, I 
should no doubt have playfully alluded to this 
circumstance ; but there was something im her 
character and manners, which forbade such 
officiousness.—I watched her with the anxiety, 
of sincere friendship. I knew when she once 
selected an object of pursuit, her whole soul 
was concentrated; and I could not believe 
that the proud Virginian, with all his high 
hopes, and his love of dazzling beauty, would 
ever marry her. I knew he wasa very con- 
stant visitor; and I frequently observed lights 
later than had been usual in Mr. Bruce’s quiet 
habitation; and when he called to bid me 
farewell, a few weeks after commencement, 
adeep gloom on his countenance led me to 
think, that the pride an apparent indifference 
of my intellectual friendamght have surprised 





she did, it was dune naturally and briefly.’ 
Soon after this, was obliged to be absent for | 
several months. I did net return until two! 
days before commencement at college ; | 
and Harriet’s first exclamation was, ‘ You 
must go to Mr. Macdonough’s room—He is to 
have the first part, and his friends expect ever 

thing from him! ‘But [thought you cont 
ered commencement days very stupid things,’ 
said I. ‘Sof do. You know I always said 
life itself was a very stupid thing. ‘There is 
no originality above ground.—Every thing that 








him into love. 

Weeks and months passed on, and I seldom 
heard an allusion to the absent Macdonough, 
Hlarriet’s character and manners seemed 
changing for the better. The perpetual effer- 
vescence of her spirit in some measure subsi- 
ded, and the vagaries of her fancy became less 
various and startling; yet there was ever a 
chastened cheerfulness of manner, and an un- 
failing flow of thought. By degrees her seri- 
ousness deepened ; and at last, she could not 
conceal from me that she was unhappy. [ 





is true is dull,—and every thing new is false | attributed it to the illness of her aged father. 
and superficial. But there is no use in quarrel-| For Harriet was motherless ; and she cherish- 
ling with the world—it is a pretty good world, | ed her only parent with a double share of love. 
after all. You must go to hear Mr. Macdo-} But when the old man was evidently recover- 
nough’s eee of it. Iam sure he will ex-jing, and her melancholy still increased, { knew 
press it eloquently.’ ‘Then you are on good | there must be another, and a deeper cause. 
terms now ?’ said I. She blushed painfully—|One day, as I stoad by her, watching her 
excessively,—-but soon recovered self command | progress in a crayon drawing,—around which 
enough to reply, ‘lLalways thought highly of|she had thrown much of her early spirit and 





him.? Ido not know whether my looks ex-/|freedom,—l 
voice my heart was) upon her shou 


(rr 


pressed the warning 
yearning to utter ; but I am sure the tone of 
my assent was reluctant and melancholy. 
George Macdonough appeared most bril- 
hiantl 
dignified, handsome and talented, he sent a 
thrill to all hearts, alive to the grandeur of 
thought, or the beauty of language. During 
this scene of triumph, I watched the counte- 
nance of Harriet Bruce with the keenest inte- 
rest ;—and never before did I see a human 
face, through which the soul beamed with such 
intensity. Genius, and pride, and joy, and 
love were there! I then thought she was 
intellectually beautiful, beyond any thing | 
had ever seen. Poor Harriet! It was the 
‘brightest in her life, and I love to remember it. 
-Macdonough’s room was crowded ; and the 
compliments he received were intoxicating ; 
but in the midst of it all I imagined I coul 


— my hand affectionately 
der, and touching her forehead 
'with my lips, said, ‘You have always told me 
your thoughts, Harriet—why not tell me what 
troubles you now?’ She continued her task 


on that memorable day! Graceful and! with a quick and nervous movement, and [ 


saw that her eyes were fillling with tears. I 
gently whispered, ‘Is George Macdonough 
\the cause ?? She gave one shriek which sound- 
ed asif it made a rent in her very soul,— 
‘and then the torrent of her tears poured forth. 

It was not long before I ventured to say to 
|her, ‘Then it isas I feared? You do love 
|George Macdonough?’? She looked in my 
‘face with a strange and fixed expression, as 
she replied, ‘I ought to love, honour and obey 
him ; for he is my usband I started! * Your 
husband ! how, when, where were you. mar- 
ried ?? 

‘At Providence. Do you remember when 
I asked you to go to Mr. Macdonough’s room, 








see the sparkle of his eves melt inte softness, 
when he met a glance from Harriet. Her 
hooks betrayed nothing to my anxious observa- 


and you said, ‘so then you are on good terms 
now ?” I had then been three weeks his 
wife!’ * And your father—does he know; of 








ffon; but once I teok notice ghe galled him! 


it? ‘Certainly,’ she said, ‘ you know I would 


ee 
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not deceive him.’ ‘Then why so much se- 
cresy necessary?’ ‘I now think it was not 
really necessary; at all events, that which 
needs to be concealed is wrong. But George’s 
cmneeg wished him to marry wealth; and he 
eared to displease them. He has a moderate 
fortune of his own of which he will soon come 
in possession: when he told my father this 
civcumstance, and added that he feared he 
should be urged to marry against-his inclina- 
tion, my father in the blindness of his dotage, 
consented to our immediate union.’ ‘ Then 
why are you so unhappy?’ I inquired; ‘you 
have no doubt that your husband will come 
and claim you?’ ‘Oh, no—the certificate is 
in my father’s hands; and if it were not, a 
sense of Honour would lead him here. But, 
oh! to have him come coldly and reluctantly, 
my heart will break!’ said she, pressing her 
hand hard against her forehead, and weeping 
bitterly—* How could | forget that they who 
listen to passion, rather than to reason, must 
always have a precarious influence on each 
other? I tried to console her—she said noth- 
ing; but took a package of letters from her 
desk, and handed them to me. ‘Their con- 
tents proved the mournful prediction of her 
fears too true. 

At first George Macdonough wrote with im- 
patient ardour; then his letters were filled 
with amusing accounts of the parties given to 
Labelle Suisse, whose father had come to 
reside in their neighbourhood ; then he filled 
his pages with excellent reasons for ot 
visiting her as soon as he intended; and 
finally, when Harriet bowed dowa her pride, 
and intreated him, if he valued her reputation, 
to comé soon,—he sent a cold, laconic answer, 
merely stating the tinfé at which he might be 
expected. Poor Harriet! It was too evident 
she had thrown away all that made existence 
joyful. However, lL tried to soothe her by the 
idea that gentleness, patience, and untiring 
love, wight regain the affectionon which her 
happiness must now depend. She loved to 
listen to such words—they were a bali to her 
heart. 

Mr. Macdonough came at the time he had 
appointed, and publicly announced his mar- 
riage. I did not see their meeting; but du- 
ring the few months he remained at her fath- 
er’s, 1 observed his manner was uniformly 
kind, though frequently absent and constrain- 
ed. An infant daughter formed anew bond 
of union, and seemed to be the herald of hap- 

ier days. ‘The young man watched over the 
Fittle object with the most jptense delight, and 
Harriet’s half subdued character seemed en- 
tirely softened, in the doting fondness of a 
mother, and the meek resignation of a wife, 
loved, ‘ but not enough beloved.” None would 
have recognized the proud, ambitious and sar- 
castic Harriet Bruce. . 

I must not dwell minutely on particulars 
which I observed closely at the time, and 





~which afterwards sunk deeply into my mem-| 


ory.— Young Macdonough departed once more 
to take possession of his estate, and prepare it 
for the reception of his wife and child. 

His farewell was affectionate ; and his fre- 
uent letters seemed to restore my imprudent 
riend to something of her former buoyancy of 

soul. ‘The idea of seperation from her father 
was now the principal source of unhappiness ; 
but that trial was spared her—the imbecility 
of the affectionate old man daily increased, 
and a few days before his son’s arrival, death 
relieved him from loneliness. 

The young husband came, as he had prom- 
ised, but his manner was colder, and his looks 
more stern, than formerly, though none could 
say he failed in the fulfilment of his duty. 
Harriet never spoke of any change ;—her 
manner towards him was obedient, and affec- 
tionate; but never fond. Her romantic per- 
fection, her proud confidence in her owa, 
strength were gone and no doubt she wept 
bitterly over their mutual rashness. Know- 
ing, as she did that she was a burthen taken 
up merely from a sense of honour, it is not 
wonderful ber very smile had a look of hu- 
mility and resignation. ‘Their regrets were 
however, kept carefully concealed, whatever 
might have been their feelings, both seemed 
resolved on a system of silent endurance. 
There was something in this course a thou- 
sand times more affecting, than the most pa- 
thetic complaints, I shall never forget the 
anguish | felt, when | saw Harriet bik farewell 
to the home of her childhood,—that home 
where she had ever been an idol and an ora- 
cle. The lingering preparation for departure, 
the heart broken expression,—the reluctant 
stay,—the drooping head,—and the desperate 
resolution, with which she at last seized the 
arm of a husband who loved her not, and who 
was about to convey her among strangers,—~ 
they are all present to me now! 

Harriet’s letters soon spoke of declining 
health and before three years had elapsed, she 
rg 86 me to conte to her, if L ever wished 
to look upon her again in this world of shadows. 

limmediately obeyed the summons. Things 
were worse than | expected. She was evi- 
dently very weak ; and though she had every - 
thing which wealth could supply, or politeness 
dictate, the balm of kindness never refreshed 
her weary and sinking spirit. Mr. Macda- 
nough never spoke harshly—indeed he seldom 
spoke at all; but the attentions he paid were 
so obviously from a sense of duty, that they 
fell like ice-drops on the heart of his suffering 
wife. [heard ne reproaches on either side 
but a day seldom passed without some occur- 
rence more or less painful to my friend. Once 
when little Louisa jumped into her father’s 
arms; as he entered, and eagerly exclaimed, 
‘ Do you love me, papa?” he kissed her with 
much fondness, and replied, ‘Yes Ido, m 
child, —‘ and mamma tov?’ inquired the little 
creature, with that sort of half entreating tone 
so graceful in childhood,—-he put her away 
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frem him, and answered coldly, ‘ certainly my 
daughter.’ I saw a slight convulsion in Har. 
riet's face, and in the motion of her hands; 
but it soon passed. At another time, when we 
were searching in his-private library for the 
Jatest number of the Edinburgh, we discovered 
on a small open desk the engraving of Labelle 
Suisse and near it a newspaper giving an 
account of the marriage of that young Balti- 
morean, whom George had thought so much 
resembled the picture. The surprise was so 
sudden, that Harriet lost the balance of feel- 
ings she had hitherto so well preserved.—She 
rushed out of the room—and it was several 
hours before | was admitted to her bed side. 
Fortunately for my sensitive friend, this 
mental struggle was too fierce to be of longer 
continuance. The closing scene of her litle 
drew near, and to her it seemed welcome as 
sleep to the weary. Sometimes the move- 
ments of reluctant nature were visible in the 
intense luok of love she cast upon her child, 
and the convulsive energy, with which she 
would clasp the little one to her bosom ; but 
otherwise all was stillness and ho 
One day when she had been unusually ill 
and we all supposed she was about to die, she 
pressed my hand and feebly whispered, ‘ Will 
ou ask George to see me once more?’ | 
immediately repaired to the library, and told 
Mr. Macdonough the dying request of his wife. 
At first, he aie a motion towards the deor,— 
then sud:lenly checking himself, he said in a 
determined tone; ‘ILhad better not. It will 
be painful to both. I will await the event here.’ 
1 returned to Harriet,—but [ had not courage 
to say her request was refused. She listened 
eagerly for awhile; then looking in my face, 
mournfully, she said, ‘ He will not come!’ 
My tears answered her—She looked upwards 
fur a moment, with an expression of extreme 
agony; but she never spoke again. 
pa 


WUESCWBBAWAO TS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“ In pleasure seek for something new.”’ 























FROM THE SCHOHARIE REPUBLICAN. 
ANECDOTE OF GEN. HAMILTON, 
During the life of this distinguished states- 

man, and while on a journey to Albany, he 
chanced to put up for the night.at a tavern in 


one.of the small villages on the Hudson river, | 


where a mountebank had advertised a display 
of his ingenuity at slight of hand, slack wire, 
&c. on that evening. Induced by motives of 
curiosity, and a desire to while away the te- 
dious hours of a winter’s evening, the General 
took a front seat in the apartment allotted 
for the performances. His keen, piercing eye 
did not escape the observation of the juggler, 
who, stepping up to him and handing him a 
silver dollar, politely requested him to hold it 
anti! he should call for it, adding that it might 
escape his fingers without his knowledge. 
The General, thinking some harmless trick 
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was intended, and being desirous of humour- 
ing the joke, very coablly accepted the dollar, 
and clenching it fast in his hand, waited in 
momentary expectation of some attempt being 
made to extricate it from his grasp, without 
his privity. The juggler, whenever he attempt- 
jed to perform a new trick, would. firat cast an 
enquiring look at the General, as much as is 
to say, ‘now look out for the dollar!’ when 
the former . would look into his hand to con- 
vince himself that he was yet in possession of 
‘it. After the performance had ended, the 
| mountebank requested his dollar of General H. 
who, returning it, observed that he could dis- 
cover no trick in it. ‘{f do though,’ replied 
the mountebank; ‘you had not been three 
minutes in the room, when I perceived that if 
i did not do something to divert your atten- 
tion, you would detect me in every trick I 
attempted; I therefore gave you the dollar to 
hold, and so managed to have it absorb your at 
attention, that I got through the performance 
/much better than I anticipated when you first 
fixed your eyes upon me.’ Ge. H. it is said, 
was highly amused with this chef d’ouvre of 
the juggler. and pronounced it the best ‘trick’ 
performed that evening. 


A corpulent gentleman once riding towards 
a fortified town in England, began to fear the 
gates would be shut before he could reach it, 
and inquired of a market-man whom he met, 
whether he could pass at the gate. ‘1 should 
think so,’ replied the man, surveying him at- 
tentively, ‘for I saw a load of hay pass in 
there this morning.’ 














Resignation.—Mr.- ——, a very covetous 
|man, lost his only son James; an event which 
overwhelmed him with sorrow. ‘The minister 
‘came to comfort him, and in the course of 
conversation reinarked,that such chastisements 





"\of Providence were merci:s in disguise s—that 


although in the death of his son he had suffer- 
ed a severe misfortune, yet undoubtedly his 
own reflections had already suggested some 
sources of consolation.—‘ Yes, exclaimed the 
weeping but still provident father, ‘Jim wasa 
monstrous eater.’ 





Sir Wm. Jones and Thomas Day.—One day, 
upon removing some books at the chambers of 
the former, a ane spider dropped upon the 
floor, upon which Sir William, with some 
warmth, said, ‘Kill that spider, Day; Kull 
that spider!’ “No, (said Mr. Day, with cool- 
ness,) | will not kill that spider, Jones; I do 
not know that I have a right to kill that spider. 
Suppose, when you are going in your coach to 
Westminister Hall, a superior being, who 
perhaps may have as much power over you, a3 
you have over this insect, should say to his 
companion, ‘ Kill that lawyer; Kill that law- 
yer!’ how should you like that, Jones? and I 
am sure, to most people, a lawyer is a more 
noxious animal than a spider,’ 


















































































* “‘Jabours he has not heretofore been favoured, and whose 


of this nature. 
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The End of the Volume —The present number com- 
pletes the sixth volume of the Repository. It now 
becomes necessary that a general setilement be made 
with all those who are in arrears; agents therefore, who 
are yet in our debt are requestsd to cancel their several 
obligations without delay; and it would be well to for- 
ware at the same time the names, and remit the amount 
of the subscriptions of those who wish for the seventh 
volume, as their papers will not be continued unless 
ordeied.——All orders for papers have ever been, and stil! 
will be, promptly attended to, and it would be a saving 
of expeuse to our patrons, and often, where money is 
sent by mail and the postage but half paid, to ourselves, 
if they would invariably forward with their names, the 
scanty, and oft grudgingly bestowed, pittance which we 
ask as a compensation for our labours. . 





Exchange Papers.—Outr list of exchange papers being 
swelled to a length altogether too expensive for our 
means, we are compelled to say, that at the termination 
of the present volume we must omit sending tbe Repos 
itory in ex¢hange, except to those who insert our pros- 
pectus, or at least notice our humble journal To those | 
who have already complied with this request we tender 
our most grateful acknowledgements. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


QB WRVURAW UAPOSTV@ONRy, 
OR BOW ER OF LITERATURE; 
Embellished, Quarterly, with a Handsome Engraving ; 


DsEvoTeD exclusively to Polite Literature, comprised 
in the following subjects: Original and Select Tales, 
Essays, American and Foreigr Biography, Travels, | 
Notices of New Publications, Original and Select Poe- 
try, Amusing Miscellany, Humourous aud Historical 
Anecdotes, - &e. 

The character and design of this popular periodical | 
being generally known, it having been published nearly’ 
six years and received a respectable and widely extend-| 
ed share of public patronage, and as it must be acknow- 
Jedged to be one of the cheapest journals extant, the | 
publisher deems it unnecessary in his proposals for’ 
publishing another volume, to say more than that it 
will continue to be conducted upon the same plan and. 
*Miorded at the same low rate, that he has reason to} 
believe:Was hitherto given satisfaction to its numerous; 
18.5 
‘exertions to render the Repository a pleasing and 

we visitor will still be unremitting; and as its 
orrespaitents are daily increasing and several highly 
falented individuals, with the benefit of whose literary 














writings would reflect honour upon any periodical, 
have engaged to contribute to its columns, he® flat- 
ters himself that their communications, together with 
the best periodicals of the day, with which he is regu- 
jarly supplied, will furnish him with ample materials for | 
enlivening its pages with that variety expected in works! 


CONDITIONS. 


Tue Rvrat Repository will be published every 
other Saturday, on Super Royal paper of a superior 
quality, and will contain twenty-six numbers, of eight 
pageseach, besides a title page and index to the volume, 
making in the whole, 212 pages, Octavo. It shall be 
printed in handsome style, on a good and fair type, 
making a neat and tasteful volume at the end of the year, 
containing matter, that will be instructive and profitable 
for youth in future years. 

The Seventh Volume (Third Vol. sew SERTEs) wil! 
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commence on the 5th of June next, at the low rate of 


One Dollar per annum, payable in all cases in advanct, 
No subscription received for less than one year. 


PREMIUMS. 

THE following premiums will be allowed to Post- 
Masters, Editoys of Papers and others, who will act as 
agents for the Repository. Thoge who will forward us 
Five Dollars free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person who will remit us Twenty Dollars, 
shall receive twenty five copies for one year—reducing 
the price to EIGHTY CENTS per volume ; and any person 
who willremit Twenty-Five Dollars, shall receive thir- 
ty-one copies and a set of Sturm’s Reflections for every 
Day in the Year, plainly but handsomely bound. 

That we may the sooner, and the more accurately, 
determine on the number of copies necessary for us to 
print the ensuing year, as an incentive to present exer- 
tious On the part of thase who are disposed to assist ue 
in obtaining subscribers, we offer the following addition- 
al premiums :—To the first person who shail remit us 
Twenty Dollars, one copy of The Token for 1830, con- 
taining thirteen elegant engravings—to the second who 
shall remit us Twenly Dollars, the first and second vol- 
ume, new series, of the Repository, or any other twy 
volumes we have on hand, bound or unbound, as mao 
suit the convenience of the competitor, and the same 
number of volumes to the first who shall remit Fifleen 
Dollars ;—To the first person who shall remit Twenty- 
Five Dollars, ove copy of The Souvenir for 1830, con- 
taining twelve elegant engravings—to the second, the 
first and second volume, new series, of the Repository ;— 
To the first person who shall remit Thirty Dollars, one 
copy of The Talisman, containing twelve elegant en- 
gravings, extra copies in the same ratio with those who 
shall remit twenty, or twenty-five, andthe set of Sturm, 
and first and second volume, new series, handsomely 
bound and gilt—the second, who remits Thirty Dollars, 
the same with the exception of The Talisman. 

The successful competitors can have their books sent 
to New-York, Albany, Troy, or Hartford, free of 
expense, and left at any place in either of those cities, 
they may designate, subject to their respective orders, 

Names of the Subseribers with the amount of the 
subscription to be sent by the Ist of June, or as soan 
after as convenient, to the Publisher, Wituiam B, 
STODDARD, corner of Warren and Third-Streets. 

Hudson, April 24, 1830. 

+ Eprrors, who will give the above a few inser- 
tions, shall receive our present volume or the third, old 
series, a8 @ Compensation, and the next in exchange ; 
those, who consider the whole too long for insertion, and 
wish to exchange only, are respectfully requested to pub- 
lish the part relating to premiums, give the rest at least 
@ passing notice, and receive Subscriptions. 


cate 
MARRIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday evening the 5th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Henry L. Van Rensselaer, of 
the firm of Coleman & Van Rensselaer, merchants, to 
Miss Susan Bartfard, eldest daughter of Robert A. 
Barnard, Esq. 

On Thursday evening the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Denison, Rev. Elisha Andrews, of the New-York Con- 
ference, to Miss Caroline McLean, of this city. 

At the Hermitage, in the townof Livingston, on Wed- 
nesday the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Dr. Joba 
B. Rossman, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thoimas 
Fairbank, Esq. of Cobleskill, Schoharie co. 

At Taghkanick, on Saturday the 8th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Hoimes, Me. Henry Hinsdale, to Miss Cath- 
arine Decker. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 15th inst. Mrs. Jaqueline, wife of 
Mr. James Casmpbel, aged 40 years. 
On the 14th inst. Louisa Emeline, daughter of Mr. 
Hiram Wilbur, aged 7 years and 9 months. 
At Newburgh. Frederick W. Farnam, Esq. Cashier 
of the Bank of Newburgh. 
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YOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
A SONNET— TO EVELINE. 
With melancholy grace thou sweep’st the lyre, 
And mournful is the breathing of thy strain ; 
But wilt thou thus let every hope expire, 
Nor wake the harp with thy soft touch again ? 
What deep emotion fills thy breast with patn, 
And turns thy ‘happy moments’ all to woe? 
Canst not once more, ‘ contentments’ smile regain, 
And dry the tears that now so bitter fow! 
Has man proved recreant t’ his plighted vow, 
And left thee thus, when passion’s day is o'er. 
With wounded feelings and with clouded brow, 
Alone to weep and to alone de plore— 
Tf thus, calm ‘ peace of mind’ may yet, I ween, 
Be the blest portion of fair * Eveline Osmar. 





PROM THE FSSEXK GAZETTE, 
BEAUTY. 
RY J. O. WHITTIER, 
Girl of the dark and kindling eye— 
Of tinted cheek and fair white brow, 
On which the wreathing tresses lie 
Like shadows on the driven snow! 
Tiou of the free und sunny glance, 
Whose step is as a Peri’s dance ; 
Whose form is fair as those which keep 
Their watch above the sculptor’s sleep ; 
Or as the visions floating by 
The poet's veiled and dreaming eve ! 


Ha !—dost thou love the flattering strain é 
And does the youthful blood steal up 

Thy cheek and forehead, like a stain 
Which wanders from the flowret’s cup, 

And mantles with its own rich dye 

‘The lovely folds which cluster by ! 

I marvel not—for thou art one 

Whose pathway lingers in the sun— 

V.ife’s desert track—its midnight gloom— 

Its weariness, are yet to come! 


And God forbid that I should seek 
To cloud the sunshine of thy youth, 
@r lend unto thy brow and cheek 
The coolness of unwelcome truth!— 
For well | know each boding word, 
In life’s unshadowed morning heard, 
tlath power to send the warm blood back, 
‘to frecze along a wintry track— 
‘T'o chill the flow of feeling up, 
Avod dash the pearls from fancy’s cup! 


Hut it may not be wrong to say, 

‘hat pleasure’s bud is wasted soon ; 
And that the sunuy smiles of day, 

May : c of noon; 
And that the pictured clouded morn, 
f earth’s white mist and sunshine born— 
The gay glad thing which wandersthrough 
the shorejess infinite of blue, 
alay gather to its sunset form 
Ube fiery attributes of storm l— 


dezken evs the ti 


And knowin- this—it were not well 

Por earth's fair creatures, such as thou— 
Po trust the brief, uureal spell, 

Which maketh green their pathway now ;— 
* & re not wel! to dream alone 
™ odevuty’s wile, awd Aattery’s tone— 





_ 
Of brave meu bending down the knee, om. 

In deep and fond idolatry— 7 
Of love—the sacred love, which hath 


No change not ending save in death ! 


The eye will lose its light —the blood 
Creep slowly through the frozen vein— 
The drooping of life's summer bud 
Revives not by the autumn rainj— 
And pain—disease—and ghastly death, 
Will fall upon the wanderer’s path; 
And more than these--the madnsss wroug 
By cherished love that speaketh not-— 
The éense of wrong~-the blush of shame— 
The pang of guilt—the branded name ! 


Oh, turn thee from thy gladsome hours, 
And from the smiles that light thy way j— 
The garner of life’s fading flowers, 
The funeral torches of decay! 
Oh turn from these, for they will pass 
Like dew from off the shaken grass ; 
Or like the dream that glideth by 
The vision of the sleep-sealed eye ; 
Ay, hope and love may pass away, 
Before one raven tress be gray! 


But there is hope,—-and when the heart, 

By wrong, and guilt, and shame, is riven, 
It points us to the * better part,’ 

The pure and blessed light of heaven ! 
What though the way of life become 
A desert of unbroken gloom ; 

Still to contrition’s eye of tears, 

A ray of promised bliss appears,— 

A guiding radiance seut abroad, 

To call the pilgrim home to God ! 
—_—_—_——_—X—X—“_—_—X“X—XaKaK_lw 


DATEGULAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
‘* Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answer tothe vpuzz.Esin our last. 
Pozzi 1.—Ham-Mer, (hammer.) 
PuzzuE u.— Liquorice. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Tis the commencement of heav'n the final of breath, 
And though out of existence, yet living in death, 
’Tis the prop of your health, the support of a ghost, 
And is seen in a fight, at the head of a host ; 
It respires on the hills, yet is ever at home, 
And discovered jn Carthage, though never in Rome. 
If. 
A seasoning which when it is used 
Oft proves of good avail ; 
Transposed you'll find it not abused 
When put to close my tale. 
—— a 
NOTICE. 

We have now on hand and for sale a few complete 
sets of the Repository, including both the old and new 
series; those who wish can also be furnished with the 
new series only, or with either of the volumes from the 
beginning separately, except the Ist and 2d, either 
bound_og unbound. 

3" Will each of our present subscribers endeavour 
to obtain one or more for the next volume ? 

E _—_______ ———_—<_<___———— 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum,payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be teft, or transmitted through the post office. 
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Ta All Orders and Communications must be past paid 
to receive attention, 

















